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A PRAYER FOR TRUST. 


I ask not, Lord, that thou wouldst make 
My pathway smooth and bright; 

But only that my feet may walk 
Where thou dost send the light. 


I pray not for untroubled bliss, 
Nor for a cloudless sky, 

But only that or shine or storm 
To thee may bring me nigh. 


I only ask that thou wouldst be 
My escort and my friend ; 

That thou wouldst lead me as thou wilt, 
And keep me to the end. 


When rough the road and steep the hill, 
O, may I follow on, 
And say, whatever may befall, 
Thy will, O, Lord, be done! 
—R. F. C., in Church Gleaner. 
“THOU HAST SET MY FEET IN A LARGE 
ROOM.” 


We have withdrawn ourselves from the usual activi- 
ties of our day to place ourselves in conscious com- 
munication with the Divine mind, to open our souls 
as we would open our windows, to the in-shining of 
the Everlasting Light. The message that has come 
to me for this hour,—that I would pass on to you as 
the keynote for the year just beginning for us,—is 
suggested by the Psalmist’s words: “Thou hast set 
my feet in a large room.” The thought is of the 
largeness of life,—of the height and depth and 
breadth of life,—the richness of the inheritance that 
is ours. The universe of God is the “large room” 
in which our feet are set; the life of man has for its 
scope the universe of God. 
God that our human life has such setting ! 

It is the fine purpose of student life to fit us to 
this setting. Have you come to your work with a 
lesser ideal? Have you made the “ passing-mark ” 
the limit of your ideal? Are you saying: “I must 
make sure that I get ‘60’ for this work that I am 
taking up?” Then your work will have to be of the 
ignoble kind that we call eye-service, poor and super- 
ficial, and crippling to the mental powers. We must 
pity the intellectual poverty that satisfies itself with 
meeting the arbitrary standards of scholarship made 
for convenience. Such student life must be dull and 
insipid and colorless, hardly worth the living. 
Happy is it for you, if you can see your work in its 
broad and vital relations. Happy is it for you, if you 
have the consciousness in grappling with the prob- 


1 Address to students at Swarthmore College, at the opening 
of the College year, by the Dean, Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
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| lems of mathematics and science, or the difficulties 


of language, that you are not only adding to your 
store of knowledge, but that you are evolving men- 
tal power by which alone you can be fitted to life’s 
“large room.” This consciousness is the secret of 
enthusiasm in scholarship,and gives the glow and 
warmth to intellectual work. There is another 
thought with which I would illumine your tasks,— 
the thought that in our intellectual activity is a sign 
of our kinship with God. The universe is the ex- 
pression of God’s thought. His seal is upon us, in our 
desire to know, in our desire to “ think God’s thoughts 
after him.” Does not this conception transform our 
college walls into a temple of God, within which is 
gathered a small company of his little children, 
searching into the secrets and mysteries which he 
seems to have spread before them for their growth ! 
If we could believe that wherever we walk in God’s 
universe we are upon holy ground; that in a very 
special way where we assemble ourselves for the pro- 
motion of the intellectual life is holy ground, how it 
would eliminate pettiness from our ways; how it 
would enlarge our view ; how it would dignify all our 
pursuits, and all our relations ! 

Wide as is the scope of intellectual life, it alone 
does not fill the “large room” in which our Heav- 
enly Father has set our feet. The intellectual life is 
| almost wholly lived to one’s self; itis ina sense a 
| solitary thing; it is the life of the individual iived 
along the line of his own intellectual development. 
There is the possibility of its becoming a very selfish 
| thing. But no man can live wholly to himself. Like 
| the earth he is invested with an atmosphere that he 
evolves from himself, and whether he will or no, as 
he goes up and down in his appointed paths, he 
touches all whom he meets with this subtle, intangi- 
ble atmosphere that we call personality. Think what 
a power this is that we cannot thrust away from us! 
Not too often can we remember it, that as we casu- 
ally pass along our way we mar, or paralyze, or dwarf, 
or chill our companions it may be, by the touch of 
this personality ; or if we become centers of light 
and warmth and strength, then it is our privilege to 
baptize into brightness and warmth and courage the 
neighbor moving by our side. We marvel that the 
broker, speeding in the express train across the con- 
tinent, may catch from the electric wires as he passes 
the rise or fall of stocks in the market that most con- 
cern him. It is not less a marvel, this subtle power, 
that reports itself in its influence upon others. I 
would not burden you with a sense of responsibility 
concerning it; but I would have you remember in 
this closely associated college life, that you hold in 
| trust this almost limitless power of personal influ- 
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ence. It is a grievous thought that it may chance 
that in the meeting of two stranger students, is the 
beginning of harm to one that the whole earthly life 
may not undo; that an indifferent, dishonest, im- 
pure nature coming among us unawares, may be 
like a blighting poison to noble aspiration and wor- 
thy endeavor in the weaker ones about him. Again, 
it is an inspiring thought that this same marvelous 
power proceeding from sincerity and purity and no- 
bleness, may touch the secret springs of many an 
upward-looking life. To you who-have come back to 
us, as to a home, does not this thought recall a bright 
soul who was with us when last we met in this place, 
and has just now entered upon the heavenly life— 
her “ feet set in a large room?” Her companions 
have named her comforter and wise counsellor. Not 
more real is the diploma testifying to her scholastic 
work, than the feeling that comes back to us, ac- 
cented now by her translation to another garden of 
God, of her strong, sincere, helpful personality. 
Henceforth she will shine for us, a star leading us 
onward and up. 

This element of personality fills a large place in 
the “large room in which our feet are set.” While 
college life has for its chiefest aim the doing of in- 
tellectual work, the results in spiritual growth are 
not secondary. I would leave with you the thought 
of the largeness of life, and how it invites us to 
every noble activity, physical and intellectual and 
spiritual ; and this other thought—that no moment of 


our lives can be lived apart from the Divine Presence, 
“in whom we live and moveand have our being.” To 
keep our lives in harmony with this Presence ; to try 
to live sincerely and purely and faithfully, as unto 
our Father and not unto ourselves, this it is to live 
the religious life. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 
BY PROF. ARTHUR BEARDSLEY, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
( Conclusion.) 

In the fime arts we have not only Benjamin West, 


but also Thomas Rickman, who was an eminent Eng- |; 


lish architect and writer on Gothic architecture. He 
was born at Maidenhead, in Berkshire, July 8, 1776. 
His father, a member of the Society of Friends, was 
a surgeon and apothecary, and he desired that his 
son should adopt his principles and succeed to his 
business. Thomas continued his medical studies 
with his father until about 1803, when he became a 
clerk in a commercial office. He remained, however, 
a member of the Society, until, in later years, when 
the apparent inconsistency of the leading church 
builder being a Quaker seems to have led to his 
withdrawal from the body. In 1808, having obtained 
a situation as clerk in an office in Liverpool, where 
the hours were short, he began to occupy his spare 
time with the pencil, and from one step to another, 
became a student of Gothic architecture. He visited 
every old church within reach, and made studies 
from books and prints, and eventually evolved his 
theory of the chronology and distinctive characteris- 
tics of the several styles of English Gothic. In 1817 
he published his “Attempt to Discriminate the 
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Styles of Architecture in England,” a work at first in- 
tended only as an article in some journal. The essay 
met with remarkable favor. It was just suited to the 
time and to the state of men’s knowledge, and was at 
once accepted as an authority, and has passed 
through many editions. 

Thus far Rickman had only studied architecture 
as an amateur, but in 1818 Parliament appropriated 
a million pounds to the building of churches, and he 
was persuaded by his friends to enter into the com- 
petition. Accordingly he sent in a design, which was 
accepted, and he received directions to carry it into 
execution, and though by this time he was more than 
forty years old, and entirely unacquainted with the 
practical part of the subject, he did not hesitate to 
adopt architecture as his profession. He moved to 
Birmingham, engaged a competent practical archi- 
tect as his assistant, and soon obtained an extensive 
practice, which he continued until his death, in 1841. 
He built more churches than any contemporary, and 
a great many private residences, besides other struc- 
tures. 

His great work was the New Court of St. James’s 
College, Cambridge, at that time, 1827-31, the most 
extensive modern Gothic building undertaken by 
either of the great universities. His buildings are 
said to show careful study, though they are pro- 
nounced by some critics to be lacking in character 
and originality. 

George Stephenson, the inventor of the locomo- 
tive, had no means of bringing his important inven- 
tion before the public, and there seemed at one time 
so small a prospect of its ever coming into general 
use that he was almost tempted to emigrate to Amer- 
ica. In 1817 a railway was projected from Darling- 
ton to Stockton. Edward Pease,a member of the 
Society of Friends, was the projector. He was born 
May 31, 1765, and was in business with his brother 
as woolen manufacturers. He was a thoughtful and 
sagacious man, ready in resources, and possessed of 
great energy and perseverance. It is said of him 
that he “ could see a hundred years ahead.” In 181y, 
supported by a number of his Quaker friends, he ob- 
tained, after much opposition, a charter, or Act of 
Parliament, for the construction of the now famous 
railway from Stockton to Darlington, a line popularly 
known to this day as“ the Quaker Railway.” His son 
Joseph was the energetic Treasurer of the Company. 

It was at first intended to build only a tram-road. 
In the spring of 1821 George Stephenson applied to 
Pease for the post of engineer of the line. The 
wealthy Quaker was at once favorably impressed 
with the application, and after making some inqui- 
ries he laid it before the directors. In the interview 
Stephenson had strongly urged the building of a rail- 
way instead of a tram-road, and his recommendation 
was adopted by the directors. Horsepower was still 
intended to be used upon the road, but Pease was in- 
duced to see the performance of one of Stephenson’s 
engines, with the result that an amended Act was ob- 
tained, authorizing the use of locomotives, and the 
hauling of passengers as well as of merchandise, 

Stephenson was desirous of establishing a factory 
for the better construction of his engines by more 
skilled mechanics, and on presenting his views and 





plans to Eiward Pease, the latter consulted his 
friend, Thomas Richardson, in the matter, and they 
became partners in the modest works at New Castle, 
which afterwards became the gigantic establishment 
which furnished engines, engine-drivers, and super- 
intendents for all the railways of Europe. 

Under the protection of the Peases, Stephen son 
had thus been enabled to perfect his locomotive en- 
gine, and to introduce it into practical and general use. 

Edward Pease died July 31,1858. His son Joseph 
Pease, who as treasurer of the company bad been as 
active as the father, was born in 1799. He entered 
the House of Commons as the first Quaker member 
of Parliament, February 8, 1833, and, as a Friend, de- 
clined to take the usual oath; but this difficulty was 
overcome through the report of a committee. He 
also declined to uncover his head, even in the pres- 
ence of the speaker. He was an active and efficient 
member, and a worthy forerunner of his distin- 
guished relative John Bright. He died February 
8, 1872. 

So, also in America, one of the pioneers of railroad 
construction was Philip E. Thomas, of Baltimore. 
He was born in Montgomery county, Md.,in the year 
1776, of Quaker parents, whose ancestors had re- 
moved from England fully a century before. In 
about the year 1797 he established himself in Balti- 
more as a hardware merchant, became very suc- 
cessful as an extensive direct importer from English 
factories, and occupied a high rank among his fellow 
merchants. 

He was a man of close observation, quick percep- 
tion, with great clearness and calmness of judgment. 
He was interested in many philanthropic objects, and 
particularly in the condition of the Indians. So val- 
uable were his services to the “Six Nations” of Wes- 
tern New York, that they adopted him, with much 
ceremony, as one of their chiefs, and made him their 
sole ambassador in their affairs at Washington. 

About 1824 the trade of Baltimore began to suffer 
from the results of the completion of the New York 
and Pennsylvania canals and many of her most use- 
ful mechanics, and others, were seeking more profit- 
able employment elsewhere. These circumstances 
induced the city to take an active interest in pro- 
moting the then projected Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, in the hope of again diverting to Baltimore 
some of the trade which had formerly gone to that 
city over the “ Old National Road.” 

The State of Maryland had contributed liberally 
towards the canal, and had appointed Philip E. 
Thomas one of the two Commissioners to represent 
its interests in the proposed undertaking. 

Early in 1826 he received from his brother, Evan 
Thomas, then traveling in Europe, a diagram and 
description of a railroad in the north of England, 
upon which, he was told, one horse conveyed, with 
apparent ease, two cars loaded with ten tons of pig 
iron. This was the germ from which has sprung the 
great railway system of this country. 

Thomas was soon convinced that the only means 
to restore Baltimore’s declining trade was to con- 
struct such a railroad from that city to the Ohio river. 

He set himself and his friends at work to gather 
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information on the subject, which he and George 
Brown sabmitted to a meeting of. prominent citizens 
of Baltimore held at the house of the latter, February 
12, 1827. This meeting appointed a committee, of 
which Philip E. Thomas became chairman, to procure 
additional facts and to prepare a report which was 
made February 19, 1827. The report was unani- 
mously approved and it was resolved that immediate 
application be made to the legislature of Maryland 
for an act incorporating the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railway Company. 

The charter was promptly granted. Books were 
at once opened to obtain the necessary funds, and 
three times the amount called for was subscribed the 
first day. On the 4th of July, 1828, the corner-stone 
of the B. and O. Railway was laid near Baltimore by 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the only surviving 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. The only 
railroads in this country at that time were the short 
ones: At Leiper’s Quarries, in Dalaware Co., Pa., fin- 
ished in 1810; one at Nassau, N. H., in 1825; another 
at Quincy Granite Quarries, Mass.,in 1826 27; and 
the great enterprise at Mauch Caunk, Pa., nine miles 
long, built May, 1827. 

Naturally, therefore, the estimates of probable 
cost of so great an undertaking were largely at fault, 
besides which, vexatious delays and _ litigations 
largely increased the expense, but Thomas, who was 
“the father and projector ’’ of the enterprise, spared 
neither himself nor his fortune in pushing it forward. 

N. P. Willis has said : 

“To make Baltimore the front door to the great 
Cathedral of the West, with a railroad to the Ohio 
for the entrance to the broad aisle (the aim and suc- 
cessful achievement of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road), was the ‘Thirty-one Million Dollar Improve- 
ment,’ which we were kindly invited to take a look 
at. It is the greatest single enterprise of modern 
times; but it is curious that the man whose far-seeing 
and marvelous belief is now acknowledged and hon- 
ored as the main lever which achieved it, is of the 
same name as the Scripture-famed apostle of unbe- 
lief—Thomas! Not only that, but it is Philip Thomas 
—Philip having been the other apostle of whose lim- 
ited faith our Saviour made an example, in the ques- 
tion before the miracle of bread. Truly, this great 
man has retrieved the names of the two hesitating 
apostles.” 

Thus we have seen that the fathers of the rail- 
way systems of the two great English speaking na- 
tions have both been Friends,—with all that the 
name implies. 

It would not be difficult to extend this list in 
these and kindred directions. ButI think that these 
names are suflicient to show that Friends have taken 
a by no means unimportant part in the investiga- 
tions of modern science, in the establishment of im- 
portant scientific principles, in the improvement of 
machinery, in the perfecting of the industrial arts, 
in the developing of material resources, and, in fine, 
in the doing of all those things which have contrib- 
uted to the comfort, convenience, and happiness of 
our every-day life, and which constitute no small part 
of the civilization of to-day. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE REVIVAL OF QUAKERISM. 
( Conclusion.) 
But while Quakers do not differ essentially from 
other Christian sects as to their views of Scripture, 
they are separated from them toto czlo on the ques- 
tion of church polity and worship. Comparing Miss 
Stephen’s “ Quaker Strongholds” with the tenth and 
eleventh propositions of Barclay’s “ Apology,” we 
are able, no doubt, to perceive a growing modifica- 
tion of the uncompromising terms in which the lat- 
ter denounced all “set forms” of worship, ¢. g.: 

“ All other worship, both praises, prayers, and preach- 

ing, which man sets about in his own will and at his own 
appointment, which he can both begin and end at his own 
pleasure, do, or leave undone, as himself sees meet, 
whether they be a prescribed form, as a liturgy or prayers 
conceived extemporarily by the natural strength and fac- 
ulty of the mind, they are al] but superstitious will wor- 
ship, and abominable idolatry in the sight of God.” 
Yet the essentials of spontaneity, intuitive fitness, 
and immediate impulse as the authoritative basis of 
worship are still cherished. Quakers, it is true, have 
always had “set times” and for the most part “ set 
places’’ of worship even from the time of George 
Fox; it would almost seem that there is at present a 
tendency to add “set persons,” and also the rudi- 
ments of “set forms” to their other conditions of 
formal worship. It is to be hoped that these later 
tendencies will, in the interests of the vitality and 
well-being of their sect, be assiduously and jealously 
watched. 

The cognate difficulty of set forms of belief Qua- 
kerism may be said partly to have solved by present- 
ing to the world an example of an avowedly creed- 
less religious body not more “ by schisms rent asun- 
der, by heresies distrest” than other bodies of Chris- 
tians, with a continuous existence of nearly three 
centuries. But we must not lose sight of two cir- 
cumstances which largely account for their anoma- 
lous phenomenon. 1. That the Quakers have never 
professed to have a formal creed or definite articles 
of faith. The effect of the main teachings of George 
Fox’s “ Journal,’ and still more of the dogmatic 
“Theses Theologice ” of Barclay’s “ Apology,” has 
been essentially of a similar kind. We must, how- 
ever, grant that they have consistently approved 
themselves less anxious than other sects possessing 
overt and avowed creeds to quench the spirit in indi- 
vidual and exceptional cases, and the liberty of pro- 
phesying which they have cultivated in their own 
body they have been anxious to extend as widely as 
possible. Hence it may be regarded as an outcome 
of their free standpoint that in all the movements 
among ourselves which have had for their objects the 
extension of civil and religious freedom the Quakers 
have always been found inthe vanguard. 2. Another 
condition which has kept the Quaker body together, 
in spite of their lack of formal bonds of creed and 
ritual by which most churches are held in cohesion, 
seems to depend on their stress on inward qualities, 
such as spiritual fitness, kindred feelings, and mutual 
sympathies, as the ground of church membership. 
Like the Early Christian Church, “ they that believe 


are of one heart and one soul.” This also accounts 
for their dislike of proselytism, and the extreme care 
with which new converts are admitted into the full 
membership of their body. 

Little need be added on the Quaker position with 
reference to the Christian scheme of redemption.’ 
Substantially they are in harmony with most other 
bodies of Christians on the cardinal truths of the his- 
torical veracity of Christ’s mission and its attendant 
circumstances. We need hardly say that as respects 
the Atonement they are staunch universalists, mak- 
ing the redemption by Christ no less than “the saving 
and spiritual light wherewith every man is enlight- 
ened” the common right of all men. They also 
maintain and cherish the hope of immortality, 
though for obvious reasons they do not press the doc- 
trine of a physical resurrection. For their purposes 
few texts have greater potency than this: “ It is the 
spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” 

Summing up this portion of our subject, the cre- 
denda of the Quakers, if we may be allowed snch a 
term, may roughly be described as the general beliefs 
of evangelical Protestantism, partly determined, partly 
modified, by the central doctrine of the inner light. The 
distinguishing marks of Quakerism in comparison 
with other Christian communities seem to be 
these: that they lay greater stress on spiritual free- 
dom, and they provide greater scope for spontaneity 
in religious feeling and its devout expression. Un- 
less we are mistaken these characteristics mark ten- 
dencies discernible in much of our current religious 
thought. In every direction we seem able to detect 
a growing impatience of excessive dogma on the 
purely speculative points of the Christian creed, a 
higher estimate of spiritual liberty, the need of 
greater flexibility in formal modes of devotion. So 
far, therefore, from modern Quakerism being out of 
touch with other churches and bodies of Christians, 
it would rather seem asif here, just as in the field of 
philanthropy and human amelioration, the Quakers 
have been the first to indicate courses and forecast 
directions and energies which other Christians have 
in time found it expedient to follow and adopt. 

Coming now to the other and more general influ- 
ences and circumstances of our time which seem to 
favor the revival of Quakerism, we are here again 
met by the central doctrine of the inner light. Bear- 
ing in mind the variety of forms it has assumed in 
the history not only of Religion but of Philosophy, 
we may certainly affirm that’the stress laid on it by 
the Quakers has, with other more general causes, 
conduced to its present recognition by all classes of 
Christians alike. It has always seemed to us a curi- 
ous phenomenon that a doctrine of such general 
truth and efficacy should have been regarded by 
English Christians as a peculiarity of Quakerism. 
Now, at all events, this is no Jonger the case. The 
limits of a single and small sect could no more con- 
tain a teaching of such inherent vitality and expan- 
siveness than a flower pot could contain a young, 
thriving oak. The most generally religious philosophy 


{' We print the sentences following this point, as we find them, 
They are, of course, simply the writer’s individual judgment, 
and not an official statement of Friends’ belief.—Eps. INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL.] 
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of our time, which finds expression in the works of 


Dr. Martineau, is intuitional, and a similar standpoint 
of the inherent self-evidence of all religious and moral 
truth is increasingly perceptible in the works of our 
foremost teachers both in the Church of England 
and among Non-conformists. Nor is thisall. There 
is current, both here and in America, a still more ex- 
panded activity of speculation with which the pri- 
mary teaching of the Quakers may claim kindred. 
A moment’s reflection on the nature of that inner 
illumination and its universality will serve to show 
that it may have, and as an historical fact has had, 
affinities with Rationalism, with Mysticism, and even 
Pantheism. So far, therefore, as those tendencies 
may be said to exist in our time, so far may neo-Qua- 
kerism be affirmed to share current sympathies and 
to have surroundings favorable to its energies. 

Circumstances not less propitious may be found 
in the philanthropic and political tendencies of our 
day, which are quite in harmony with the noble 
energies in similar directions of the Quakerism of 
the last as well as that of the present century. 
Whether or not we hold that war between Christian- 
ized and civilized beings will become an impossibil- 
ity, we must at least sympathize with the efforts of 
any religious community to promote the interests of 
peace. It is impossible not to note in this relation 
the increasing use of arbitration as a means of set- 
tling international issues, and especially its persistent 
employment by Lord Salisbury and the present Gov- 
ernment. It may be too much to suggest that the 
noble marquis might form the central figure of a new 
picture or representation—like that of Penn in 
West’s celebrated painting—of dealing with foreign 
peoples by means of the pen rather than the sword ; 
but no one would deny that the policy of the Pre- 
mier is substantially that which Penn was the first 
to advocate and initiate in his dealings with the na- 
tives of Pennsylvania. Strenuous opposition to sla- 
very has also, as we have noticed, been a characteris- 
tic of Quakers since the days of George Fox. How 
much that feeling has gathered volume and vehe- 
mence in our own day we need not stop to insist. 
The recent mission of Cardinal Lavigerie and the 
slave conference at Brussels may be said to prove the 
universal recognition of a humanity which two cen- 
turies ago could find no other home but in the Qua- 
ker community. Quite in harmony with the old 
traditions of the Society, and an incidental proof of 
its corporate vitality, was the memorial which the 
Society recently forwarded to Lord Salisbury on cer- 
tain differences outside the main scope of the Brus- 
sels slave conference, which have hitherto prevented 
the general Act coming into effect. 

A further point in which the auspices seem favor- 
able to at least a sympathetic consideration of the 
claims of neo-Quakerism is the growing tendency to 
cherish simplicity and refinement as the highest 
characteristics of religious culture. The lofty posi- 
tion which Quakers have attained in the commercial, 
the scientific, and the political world has often been 
remarked, as well as the undeniable fact that the 
numbers of those who have attained such distinction 
have been unusually great in reference to the sum 


total of the sect; but it has not been so universally 
noticed that these distinctions have been acquired, 
not by ambitious and ostentatious self-seeking, but 
by the silent, unobtrusive manifestations of lives di- 
rected by simplicity and integrity. The late John 
Bright once spoke on a memorable occasion on this 
very point: 


“T am a member of a small but somewhat remarkable 
sect—a religious body which had a remarkable origin, and 
in its early days at least a somewhat remarkable history. 
It is of all the religious sects the one that has most taught 
the equality and equal] rights of man. And I venture to 
say it is remarkable for another thing, that, probably more 
than any other body, within its borders and in its service 
personal ambition is practically unknown.” 

That there is room in the rush and fever, the bus- 
tle and rivalry of our modern existence, for a quieter, 
more sedate and retiring, more selfless and unambi- 
tious culture, no thoughtful and intelligent observer 
would, we think, wish to deny. It may be the func- 
tion of neo-Quakerism not only to instill these quieter 
principles into its own members, but to infuse other 
religious bodies with the same wholesome and Christ- 
like influences. 

Miss Stephen’s book seems to suggest that other 
influences favorable to the development of a revived 
Quakerism may be found in an increasing dissatis- 
faction with outward forms and modes of Christian 
worship. We cannot at all profess to agree with her. 
While we grant that liturgical forms are, no more 
than other human and terrestrial blessings, free from 
imperfection, yet they are absolutely necessary for 
the devout expression of any large religious body as 
a whole. There must always be in the Church of 
England or any large religious community a minor- 
ity to whom the forms, or the special characteristics 
and contents of those forms, may appear inadequate ; 
but we must remember that no church‘can afford to 
defer to the occasional and incidental idiosyncrasies 
of a few of its members, no matter how {high their 
special religious culture might happen to be. Weare 
far, on the other hand, from wishing to criticize or 
find fault with the characteristic mode of Quaker 
worship as set forth in Miss Stephen’s work. Wedo 
not dream of contending that the method of silently 
waiting on God for inspiration is repugnant to Chris- 
tianity or to a thoughtful religious culture. The 
devout soul in this process may be likened to a sen- 
sitized plate set in proper position under a starlit sky, 
which, after due exposure, is found marked by new 
stars invisible to the naked eye, and beyond the 
farthest sweep of the unaided telescope. All we in- 
sist on is that the conditions of this silent service, 
the individuals adapted from idiosyncrasy and train- 
ing to take part in it, must, from the nature of the 
case, be extremely rare. 

But granting that the doctrines and usages once 
peculiar to Quakers are now the common possession 
of almost every variety of English Christianity, the 
question still remains, and it is one which we know 
is exercising the minds of the foremost members of 
the Society, How far will this wider extension of 
doctrine and usage affect the existence of the Quaker 
body as an independent and corporate whole? We 
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grant that in this particular there isa danger which 
Quakers may be trusted to meet with the selflessness 
and prudence which have hitherto characterized 
them in similar contingencies. They might take up 
the poet’s plaintive plea, and, with a technical appro- 
priateness he;could not have foreseen, say : 
““ Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed.” 

For those who have, what all Quakers do not 
share, ajhorror of being absorbed by other religious 
communities, we may suggest that the only way of 
preserving’ their separate existence in the event of its 
being threatened,.is to keep unobtrusively to the 
main doctrines and modes of worship which have 
always characterized the sect. To alter those in any 
direction or‘forfany reason would be merely inviting 
the inevitable!doom of extinction. With respect to 
future difficulties in the way of a freer biblical criti- 
cism, which’some Quakers regard with apprehension, 
they arefonly placed in the same position as other 
Christian‘.churches. Indeed, the Friends have an 
advantage over,other bodies of Christians in a creed 
which has;always refused to dogmatize on the ques- 
tion of inspiration or the verbal veracity of every 
single text in the Bible. 

Lastly. That there is room in our diversified re- 
ligious culture for the continued existence, nay, even 
for the development of a religious body like the Qua- 
kers, few thoughtful and devoutly disposed persons 
would deny. In other words, there is room for a 
somewhat stronger stress on spiritual idealism, the 
universal community of the Divine reason, than 
most churchesjare inclined to place; there is room, 
notwithstanding the zeal with which all Christian 
churches now pureue the path of philanthropy which 
Quakers were the first to point out to them, still am- 
ple room, fortthe prudent extension of their common 
efforts. There is room in particular cases for a 
greater amount of spiritual freedom. There is even 
room, in the case of certain choice and introspective 
spirits, for a worship which is content with waiting 
in reverential silence upon God—for those meetings 
of silent meditation which it is eaid John Bright so 
much enjoyed Though we dare not predict, at least 
from the auspices now at our disposal, a great devel- 
opment of Quakerism on purely Quaker lines, we 
think it would be nothing less than a misfortune for 
our religious,culture that the school of religious dis- 
cipline and devotion in which were trained such 
noble and disinterested spirits as William E. Forster, 
John Bright,* Joseph Pease (the elder), Joseph Sturge, 
and Samuel Bowly should cease to exist—that the 
calm, silent contemplation of Divine things, the de- 
yout, concentrated introspection which formed such 
noble types of steadfast, self-sustained individualism 
should be a mode of worship doomed to extinction. 
We do not fora’moment believe that, whatever pro- 
gress may be possible for the Friends in the future, 


the Society can ever include more than a minority of | 
The requisite insight into | 


English menand women. 
religious things, the extreme sensitiveness to the ebb 
and flow of religious emotion, the developed taste for 
refinement and unostentation, the acquired need of 
spontaneity in all religious services and acts of devo- 
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tion, are qualities much too rare and hardly attained 
to allow Quakerism to become a strongly popular 
movement. The kind of mental idiosyncrasy, of 
carefully cultivated thought and feeling needed for a 
sympathetic recognition of Quakerism may be seen 
in Miss Stephen’s book ; and if our readers will refer 
to it they will find it to bear out the sense of our re- 
marks that the “ strongholds” she indicates, are, in 
military phraseology, “ too far removed from the base 
of operations” to become tenanted by the regular 
army of English religionists. They must always re- 
main in the hands of a chosen advanced guard. But 
within its own sphere, and with the limitations indi- 
cated, we think English Quakerism has still a future ; 
and if that future be animated, as it is likely to be, 
by the principles and motive influences that have 
governed its past, we may forecast for it an enduring 
Vitality as well as a fame of which every Englishman, 
whether Quaker or not, may well be proud. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
REMISSION OF SIN BY SHEDDING OF 
BLOOD. 


THERE is an astonishing degree of literalness in the 
profound regard paid by some to a passage in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. It is cited by many so- 
called *‘ Orthodox ” to prove that “ without the shed- 
ding of blood there can be no remission of sin,”—a 
most painful adherence to the ancient superstition of 
blood sacrifice, and a virtual denial to the Supreme 
Being of attributes which an enlightened world now 
universally ascribes to him. 

Tie passage on which this is founded is the 22d 
verse in the ¥th chapter of the Epistle to the He- 
brews,—an Epistle, not by the Apostle Paul, as mod- 
ern scholars agree, though even the Revised Version 
of the Scriptures, in disregard of the protests of the 
American Committee, continues to give it that desig- 
nation. The writer is describing the manner in 
which Moses is said in the Old Testament to have 
sprinkled with blood the books, the tabernacle, the 
vessels of the ministry, etc.,and having told this, 
adds: 

“And according to the law, I may almost say, all 
things are cleansed with blood, and apart from shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission.” 

“According to the Law,” he says. The “ Law” 
was the Mosaic system. According to it, says the 
author of the Epistle, arguing with the Jews, and 
endeavoring to move them by recalling the procedure 
of Moses, there was a general belief in cleansing 
with blood, and without that—under the Law—there 
was hardly any remission considered possible. 

This, of course, was true. Historically we well 
know the importance attached by all primitive peo- 


| ples to the idea of a blood-shedding sacrifice, and 


the writer of the Epistle, whoever he may have been, 
cited the Mosaic system correctly to his Hebrew 
readers. 

But the purport given this passage by some is to 
the entirely different effect stated at the outset of 
this article. It is held to be an assertion that now it 
is true that no one could be pardoned his offenses 
except through the shedding of blood, and that this 
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shedding having occurred on Calvary, therefore, by it, 

and it only, pardon has become possible. Even if we 

were required to render such high regard to a passage 

in an epistle of this class, it is obvious that no such 

statement is made in it. 8.8. 
Philadelphia. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
RISING IN TIME OF PRAYER. 


I was very much interested on reading the editorial 
remarks on“ Posture in Prayer.” It is a subject that 
ought to claim the serious consideration of every in- 
dividual who professes to be guided by the spirit of 
truth. It is true that rising in time of prayer is one 
of the ancient customs of the Society of Friends. 
And why? Is it not because they believed in the 
Scriptures, and lived that belief in example in their 
daily life, that these records of Truth were handed 
down for our instruction, comfort, and a warning 
not to partake of those customs that were not accept- 
able to God? In very early times there were forms 
that pleased the human nature, and we are instructed 
by the prophet Ezekiel that when the glory of the 
Lord appeared unto him, that he “ fell upon his face 
and heard a voice of one that spake.” ‘And he 
said unto me, Son of man, stand upon thy feet, and I 
will speak unto thee.’ Wheu we are gathered to- 
gether to worship an Almighty Being, the great “I 
am that I am,” and any one feels required to perform 
the solemn responsibility of supplicating for those 
who are assembled, do we not realize the great truth 
that was spoken to the prophet Daniel? “ Under- 
stand the words that I speak unto thee and stand up- 
right, for unto thee am I now sent.” We also find 
that when Paul saw and heard the heavenly voice, 
as was the custom, he fell to the ground. But was 
bidden to “ rise and stand upon thy feet, for I have 
appeared unto thee for this purpose to make thee a 
minister, and a witness both of these things which 
thou hast seen, and of those things in the which I 
will appear unto thee.” 

The more the truth is unfolded to my understand- 
ing, I find that early Friends in their example, and 
in forming the rules and advices in our Discipline, 
brought such portion before the view that would lead 
us to investigate and know for ourselves what found- 
ation we are building upon. The very nature of Je- 
sus Christ is the light that separates the heavenly 
from the earthly, and as we rise in time of prayer, it 
is an outward evidence of the heart being raised 
above that of the earthly, although all may not have 
advanced so as to experience that they are standing 
in the presence and around the throne of God. A 
counterfeit always implies that there was a genuine. 
Is it any reason that because some are so veiled with 
the things of this world, we should say there is noth- 
ing in forms or signs? The true light of Christ gives 
us a knowledge of that which comes from God, and 
will return back to him. Human nature, with all 
our striving, cannot rise higher than the earthly, con- 
sequently is numbered with those who worship the 
“unknown God” at such times and in such ways as 
they may see proper. There were signs given in olden 
times, and I am firmly convinced that they will re- 








main, and are as much needed in this day as ever; 
but there must be a discrimination between that 
which is from our Creator and that which has its 
origin from Balaam. I have attended large meetings, 
where all or nearly so would rise in time of prayer, 
and there was a time of solemn silence even in the 
rising up and sitting down, so much so that it was 
frequently spoken of. 

There is no doubt in my mind when we come to 
know Divine or immediate revelation in our own ex- 
perience we can fully appreciate the language of 
Scripture: “And I, John, saw these things, and heard 
them, and when I bad heard and seen, I fell down to 
worship before the feet of the Angel which showed 
me these things.” ‘‘ Then said he unto me, See thou 
doit not, for I am thy fellow servant, and of thy 
brethren the prophets, and of them which keep the 
sayings of this book: worship God.” 


Narberth, Pa. E. E. H. 


TRUTH UNIVERSAL. 

“ ALL truth is holy, all truth is of God ; nothing can 
be religiously true and scientifically false; nothing 
can be scientifically true and religiously false. The- 
ology and science are two lovely sisters, daughters of 
one Father—Truth Universal. And, therefore, it is 
impossible that there should be a conflict. There 
may be a conflict in our conceptions of both, but it is 
because men do not distinguish as they ought be- 
tween subjective truth and objective truth. 

“It it because if a thing appears to a man to be 
true he says that it must absolutely be so, and in 
every case excludes the possibility of its being objec- 
tively true, though it may appear to him subjectively 
false. There can be objectively no clashing. The God 
who wrote the Bible is the God who first wrote the 
illuminated manuscript of the skies. The God of 
reason is the God of revelation. The God of the 
heart is the God of the intellect, and out from him 
comes all truth in heaven and on earth—scientific 
and religious. If men had only this proper concep- 
tion of Almighty God, they would respect more the 
science of that Almighty Being.”—Archbishop Ryan. 


THe best way for parents to train up a child in 
the way it should go, is to travel that way themselves. 


Away among the Alleghanies there is a spring so 
small that a single ox could drain it dry on a sum- 
mer day. It steals its unobtrusive way among the 
hills till it spreads out in the beautiful Ohio. Thence 
it stretches away a thousand miles, leaving on its 
banks more than a thousand villages and cities, and 
bearing on its bosom more than a half a thousand 
steamboats. Then joining on the Mississippi, it 
stretches away some twelve hundred miles more, till 
it falls into the great emblem of eternity. It is one 
of the great tributaries of the ocean, which, obedient 
only to God, shall roll and roar until the angel, with 
one foot on the sea and the other on the land, shall 
lift up his band to heaven and swear that time shall 
be no longer. So with moral influence. It is the 
rill, the rivulet, the ocean, boundless and fathomless 


_ a3 eternity. 
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PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 
PERSONAL influence is a factor in the equation of hu- 
man life of cumulative power, the value of which 
cannot ba estimated by any process of calculation. 
It is intimately associated with material things, but 
unlike the things we touch and handle, the weight is 
imperceptible; it belongs to the realm of spiritual 
force which is real and enduring. The harvests that 
men gather have a value that may be calcalated with 
approximate certainty; but the harvest of personal 
influence can only be realized in the summing up of 
eternity. 

“ By the transgression of one, sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin,” is the old, old record, and 
whether the sin is violation of a law of the physical 
being, or moral turpitude, the effect goes down to 
posterity and will continue its baleful influence until 
the death it entails “is swallowed up in victory” 
over the causes that gave it power in the affairs of 
men. 

The importance of personal influence in the home 
has not received the attention that the subject de- 
mands. Parents are apt to lose sight of the fact that 
children are mirrors in which they may see them- 
selves reflected. They reprove, condemn, and even 
punish the little ones for acts and expressions in 


which themselves have given the initial lesson. To 


“ train up a child inthe way he should go” that “ even 


when he is old he will not depart from it,” is not ac- | 


complished without the most careful attention to all 
the details that such training calls for. 


If we would have a healthful, cheerful, vigorous | 
personal influence going out from us, like the fra- | 


grant odor from the flower, whose perfume fills us 
with delight, we must see to it that every channel of 
thought leading to speech or action is kept pure and 


“ Whatsoever things are honorable; 


that nothing can be added to make it more eftec- 
tive, and embracing in its fullness every quality 
that is indispensable to the well-rounded and perfect 
development of the whole being. 


And surely we may be encouraged to persevere, 
believing that He who endowed the race with capa- 
bilities and powers to meet every contingency of 
human existence, every necessity of human experi- 
ence, will not leave any in doubt as to the course in 
life they should pursue ; nor will He fail to direct 


the earnest inquirer after the way, into the paths of 
safety and peace, 


The accumulation of the ages in both good and 
evil are the inheritance of to-day; it is for each one 
of us to see to it, that the personal influence we 
exert upon the life of our own time adds to the 
sum of the world’s good. If this is our aim and de- 
sire, we shall not have lived in vain. The eternity 
of righteousness is assured, and every life whose 
influence is thrown into the scale of right becomes a 
factor in the redemption of the race. 


We are obliged, by the pressure of other matter, 
to leave until next week the conclusion of Emilie P. 
Jackson’s interesting “Summer Trip,” and also the 
continuation of extracts from the Minutes of Red- 
stone Quarterly Meeting. 


MARRAIGES. 
CAPRON—CARPENTER.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, on Fifth-day, Ninth month 10th, 1891, 
under the care of Purchase Mouthly Meeting, George Tru- 
man Capron, of New York city, son of Jane E. and the 
late Jacob Capron, and Phebe H. Carpenter, daughter of 
Jacob A. and Mary A. Carpenter, of Purchase, N. Y. 
MARSHALL—PEARSON.—On the 17th of Ninth 
month, 1891, at the house of the bride’s parents, under the 
care of the monthly meeting of Friends ef Philadelphia, 


| (Race St.) James B. Marshall, son of the late Preston and 


Martha H. Marshall, and Phebe Willits, daughter of Rob- 


| ert and Amanda J. Pearson, all of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 

AMBLER.—At Ambler, Pa., Ninth month 13th, 1891, 
Caroline F., wife of David J. Ambler, in her 51st year. 

DAVIS.—At Hopewell, Chester county, Pa., Eighth 
month 29th, 1891, Elizabeth Broomell Davis, wife of James 
Davis, in her 83d year. 

The deceased was for a long series of years a member of 
Penn’s Grove Monthly Meeting, and highly esteened by all 
with whom she mingled. She and her husband had jour- 
neyed life together for over sixty years, having celebrated 
the sixtieth anniversary of their marriage on the 24th of 
last Third month, by a gathering of all their children, most 


; , | of their descendants, and many friends. 
clean ; and this can only be attained by watchfulness , : re . 


over ourselves, with firm reliance upon Divine help. all their faculties in a remarkable manner. 
whatsoever | 
things are just; whatsoever things are pure; what- , 
soever things are lovely; whatsoever things are 


of good report ;” is the Gospel summary so complete | 


They were both vigorous and strong in mind, retaining 
She was a wo- 
man small of statue, but the possessor of a heart large 
enough to embrace all humanity in her kindness. 

Nine daughters and one son were their portion, all of 
whom survive her except the eldest who died in her early 
childhood. 

Nine days before her death she was about the house on 
the occasion of the funeral of her youngest grandson 
which was the only time death had visited their home for 
fifty-eight years. 

Although retaining all of her faculties, and interested 
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in the affairs of life, her friends had noticed for sometime 
that the flame of life was gradually losing its brilliancy, 
until at last she lay down to rest as one in a sweet slumber. 

Her remains were taken to Homeville burial grounds 
on the Ist of Ninth month, and impressive services were 
held at her late residence, also at the meeting-house, when 
testimony was born of her character by William Barrows, 
Seneca P. Broomell, and Chalkley Webster. 

HAVILAND.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Eighth month 8th, 
1891, Esther G. Haviland, daughter of the late William 
and Anna G. Haviland, of Purchase, N. Y., aged 82 years; 
a member of New York Monthly Meeting. 


HAVILAND.—In Brooklyn, N. Y. Eighth month 25th, 
1891, Esther 8. Haviland, daughter of the late David and 
Sarah Seaman, of Jericho, L.I., in the 83d year of her 
age ; an elder of New York Monthly Meeting. 

WEBSTER.—Suddenly, Ninth month 4th, 1891, at his 
residence, Media, Pa., William Webster, in his 76th year. 
a member of the other body of Friends, and a cousin of 
our late friend, William Webster, of Philadelphia. 

WRIGHT.—On Fifth month 31st, 1891, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, W. D. Robinson, Grace R. Wright 
widow of the late John R. Wright, aged 82 years; a mem- 
ber of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

SARAH P. SMITH. 

(Died Seventh month 21st, 1891.) 

“The memory of the just is blessed,” and truly we feel 
that the memory of our lately deceased friend, Sarah P. 
Smith, is blessed in the hearts of surviving friends. The 
social qualities of her mind in early years and through a 
long life were genial and attractive, and her friendships 
were strong and lasting. With a natural cheerfulness of 
temperament and a conscientious regard for the right per- 
formance of required duties, she was enabled to discharge 
the varied obligations resting upon her as wife and mother, 
—as friend and counsellor, and to rise superior to the dis- 
couragements and trials that are often strewn in the path- 
way of life. While humble and diffident of her own abili- 
ties, she was endowed with a good understanding, a clear, 
discriminating judgment, and a wise discretion, which led 
her safely through the diversified scenes, the pleasures, the 
cares, and anxieties of a busy, active life. 

Being deeply grounded in a knowledge of and esteem 
for the principles and testimonies held by our Religious So- 
ciety, and carefully concerned to adhere thereto in her 
daily deportment, she was qualified for much usefulness in 
the administration of its excellent discipline. This quali- 
fication was fully recognized by the meeting of which she 
was a member, (Horsham Monthly Meeting, Pa.), as was 
manifest by her appointment to important positions therein 
—the duties whereof, under an habitual dependence upon 
the guidance of heavenly wisdom, were performed with a 
propriety that was satisfactory to her friends. On occa- 
sions when she saw an opening,she was favored to offer in- 
structive counsel or admonition in the spirit of restoring 
love,—wherein the evident sincerity of motive afforded no 
just cause of offense to those who were the objects of her 
concern. Her interest in many subjects that engaged the 
attention of Friends, was shown in an open-heartedness to 
cheerfully coéperate in such measures as her judgment ap- 
proved. The hospitalities of her home were enjoyed by a 
large circle of friends to whom they were tendered with a 
generous interest and a simplicity of manner worthy of 
imitation. 

The benevolence, the charity, and the lovingkindness 








of her spirit will long be treasured in the memory of those | 
who were privileged to associate with her. She died be- 


| 
loved and honored, in the 85th year of her age. H. 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 37. 

TENTH MonrTH 4, 1891. 
JESUS RAISING LAZARUS. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Jesus wept.—John 11. 35. 
READ John 11: 21-44. 
Tue narrative of the restoration of Lazarus to life is 
only found in the gospel of John. There is no allu- 
sion whatever to the circumstance in either of the 
other gospels, This fact has led some to regard it as 
an allegory. 

But the record is in harmony with the religious 
thought then prevailing. We have many well-authen- 
ticated instances of suspended animation even for a 
much longer time, where through some sudden and 
powerful agency, restoration has unexpectedly en- 
sued. Let us find in this most interesting incident 
in the life and work of Jesus the great spiritual truth 
it contains. Jesus had charged some who came to 
hear his words and to be healed of their infirmities, 
“ Except ye see signs and wonders, ye willin no wise 
believe,” and this should teach us that the perform- 
ance of these things was not in any true sense the 
mission upon which he had entered. 

It was his to teach that firm and steadfast reliance 
upon the Heavenly Father which would give strength 
and calmness to their lives, and a fervent devotion 
to what he revealed to their inner consciousness as 
the Divine requirement. 

If thou hadst been here, etc. This shows what con- 


| fidence Martha had in the power of Jesus,—not only 


to give peace and rest to the soul, but to relieve the 
sicknesses of the body. 

I am the resurrection and the life. This is to be 
taken in its spiritual significance. They who believe 
on him as sent of the Father to give hope and conso- 
lation to the seeking soul, will experience that re- 
newing of the spirit comparable to a resurrection 
from the dead. 

She went away, and called Mary her sister secretly, etc. 
This was done, perhaps, to avoid confusion in the 
house, where, as was the custom, many of the friends 
of the family had congregated to mourn with them 
the loss of their brother. These visits of consolation 
were commonly extended to seven days. 

Where have ye laidhim? Jesus had not gone into 
the town of Bethany, but was outside in the place 
where Martha met him. This question shows the 
deep human sympathy he felt for the stricken 
family. 

Jesus wept. This expresses the outflow of feeling 
and gives us an insight into the tenderness and com- 
passion which marked his character. Brief as it is, 
it contains a whole volume of sympathy and affec- 
tion. 

Lazarus, come forth, etc. This was not said until 
after much groaning and agony of spirit, and after 
he had called upon the Father and given reverent 
thanks for the evidences he had received that his 
prayer was heard and would be answered. 

He that was dead came forth, etc. At the loud call 
of Jesus, Lazarus was restored, and though bound 
with the usual grave-clothes, was able to arise from 
the cave in which he had lain four days. 








FRIENDS 


We must not only feel sorry for people; we must 
feel sorry with them, expressing our sorrow, and 
to the best of our ability relieving their distress. 
We must also rejoice when they rejoice, being pleased 
at the successes of those around us, even if we our- 
selves have failed. Sometimes this is harder than to 
feel pity in their misfortunes. We feel envious, and 
make captious and uncharitable remarks, seeming to 
feel that their success reflects discredit upon us who 
have failed. Let us try to realize that whatever may 
be our relative condition, sympathy with another 
will bring gladness to us much more quickly than 
any selfishness can. 

We are mutually dependent in a civilized com- 
munity. That we may eat, the farmer must till the 
soil; that we may have clothes, the manufacturer 
must make cloth ; that we shall have houses to live 
in, the trees must be felled and the quarries opened. 
If labor in any one direction cease, it is soon felt in 
every direction. No one is so rich that he is not af- 
fected by the stoppage of work by the poorest. 

The class directly dependent is affected first, then 
their dependents, and the circle gradually widens, 
and each presses upon the next until the man at the 
end is reached, and the capitalist does not receive 
interest because the laborer has no work. Our inter- 
ests are 80 commingled that our emotions should be 
also. We should “feel with” and “sympathize” 
with those around us. We do naturally do this to 
the extent of feeling sorry for those in grief. 

As we bid good night to the members of our 
home circle, a throb of pity arises for the desolate 
households where they watch and wait for those who 
will never more return. It seems to be a part of our 
human nature to feel pity in such cases. 

But sympathy requires something more. It means 
a putting one’s self in another’s place,—a realization 
of his temptations, a charity for his faults, an appre- 
ciation of his virtues, and an effort to make his life 
easier. In no other way does the life of Jesus come 
more directly home to us with a practical lesson than 
when we consider his sympathetic relation to the 
people around him. When he went to the marriage 
feast, to the guest-chamber, to the sick bed, to the 
grave, everywhere expressing his sympathy, he sets 
us an example for our daily lives. It is natural and 
easy for us to feel sorry ; but he did much more,— 
“He went about doing good.” So must we, if we 
want to be like him, be truly sympathetic. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Jesus had gone to Jerusalem to attend the feast of 
the dedication, literally the feast of the renewing or 
restoring the temple, which, at the time the city was 
captured by Antiochus Epiphenes, in the year 167 
B. C., was desecrated by the sacrificing of swine on 
the altar of burnt offerings,—the swine being re- 
garded by the Jewe an unclean animal. In this cap- 
ture forty thousand of the inhabitants were killed 
and forty thousand more sold into slavery. Three 
years afterward Judas Maccabzeus regained the city, 
and the temple was purified with great solemnity. 
The ceremonies continued through eight days, and 
from that time an annual festival was held in com- 
memoration of the event. 
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It was while Jesus and the disciples who accom- 
panied him were present at this feast, that the in- 
tensity of the opposition to him became apparent, 
and he found it necessary to retire for a time from 
the city. While he was in seclusion “beyond the 
Jordan,” many came to hear him and to witness “ the 
signs,” or “good works” as he himself spoke of 
them, which he performed among the people. 

While he thus tarried word was brought him of 
the sickness of his friend and disciple, Lazarus. This 
Lazarus was brother to Mary and Martha, and their 
home at Bethany was one of the places where Jesus 
was welcomed and entertained on his visits to Jeru- 
salem. The attachment between them and Jesus 
was very strong and the faith of the sisters in the 
transcendent powers of Jesus is manifested in the 
outburst of Martha as she met him: “ Lord, if thou 
hadst been here my brother had not died.” The 
story of what followed is best told by John himself; 
neither of the other evangelists make any allusion 
to the subject. But once more is Lazarus mentioned 
by John and that on the occasion of a supper made 
for Jesus, where “ Lazarus was one of them that sat 
at meat with him.” This was about four months af- 
ter the resurrection of Lazarus, and seems to afford 
undisputable evidence that he was then living. 

There are very many earnest, inquiring minds 
that see in this narrative of the raising of Lazarus, 
and other similar accounts that are classed as mira- 
cles,not actual occurences, but parables, or allegories, 
in which some great spiritual lesson is enforced ; and 
this was the testimony of one of the evangelists: 
“ Without a parable spake he not unto them.” (Matt. 
13: 34.) We can well afford to leave this subject to 
individual convincement, as what Jesus has been and 
now is to the human family, does not depend upon 
any “ signs or wonders” he may have wrought among 
the people with whom the few brief years of his 
wonderful life were spent, but upon the clear, con- 
vincing revelation which he gave of God as not only 
his Father, but the Father of every true, faithful, 
and obedient son and daughter of Adam, to each of 
whom he has given a portion of his own ineffable 
Spirit, which will guide them into all truth, and more 
than all this, he, this Jesus, the Son of Man, as well 
as the Son of God, was so true to the message given 
him to bear to the world that he sealed it with his 
blood. It is his life, his message, and his fidelity,— 
his obedience unto death,—the cruel death on the 
cross, that give him a name above every other name, 
and make him the captain of our salvation. 

How very near this thought brings him to our 
best life; what encouragement it should be to the 
struggling, sorely tried, spiritual traveler, who sees 
in him one who has trodden the same path of self- 
denial, and been in all points tempted as we are, yet 
without sin. To know and feel this close relationship 
is to realize the fullness of the Father’s love in giv- 
ing us such a perfect pattern and example. 


Wuat a new face courage puts on everything! A 
determined man, by his very attitude and tone of his 
voice, puts a stop to defeat and begins to conquor.— 
Emerson. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


Time, in its ceaseless flight, has again brought the 
season for Illinois Yearly Meeting, and accordingly 
on Sixth-day, the 11th of Ninth month, most of those 
contemplating attending this meeting were received 
with hearty welcome at Lostant, by Friends of 
Clear Creek, and soon conveyed to their hospitable 
homes, where they could visit until the morrow, 
when the meeting commenced by the holding of the 
meeting for ministers and elders, at 10 o’clock. A 
rain, accompanied by thunder and lightning, fell in 
the early morning of Seventh-day, cooling the air and 
laying the dust, making it much more pleasant for all 
concerned,—clearing off beautifully toward evening. 

This meeting was not very large, but representa- 
tives from both quarters were there, and shortly after 
gathering the solemn silence was broken by this quo- 
tation : “No man knoweth the Father, save the Son, 
and he to whom the Son hath revealed him.” The 
latter part of this passage brings comfort to us; it is 
not the outward man that is revealed to us ; the Son 
is the spirit which hath appeared to all. We should 
endeavor to place ourselves in condition to receive 
this grace, for unless we do receive it we cannot ex- 
pect to become joint heirs with Christ of his king- 
dom; we must have unity with the Son before we 
can be introduced to God. We should embrace every 
opportunity to build ourselves up in the faith. It is 
ofttimes a warfare to get into acondition fit to receive 
God’s blessing, but a warfare must be experienced 
before a victory can be won, and the crown rest upon 
our heads. All assent to the declaration that love is 


the fulfillment of the law; but we can hardly grasp 


this idea in its fullness. _We feel that this morning 
has been a precious one, the spirit of love so covers 
this assembly. There is very little in religion out- 
side of this love: if there is anything in our hearts 
contrary to this love, we are not right; but if we are 
full of this love we will be lenient towards other's 
views, and difference of opinion cannot divide. Let 
us in the beginning of our exercises for the coming 
week, endeavor to come under the influence of this 
love, and build one another up, for God is love, and 
when we are filled with this love we are filled with 
God ; and it was this love Jesus meant when He said, 
“A new commandment give I unto you, that ye love 
one another even as I have loved you ;’’ and while we 
are gathered together in the capacity of a yearly 
meeting and feel the enjoyments of social love, we 
should bear in mind this other love, which is not 
simply of a passive nature but is active ; it must be 
if we would have progress. Let us examine to see 
where we may make advancement, and where we 
have been backward. 

We estimate the value of a privilege by the sacri- 
fice we make to obtain that privilege. We should 
exercise charity in our judgments, remembering the 
different circumstances by which people are sur- 
rounded. In regard to attending meetings, if our 
hearts desire it, we will make circumstances bend to 
the accomplishment of this purpose, and then we 
will be a growing people. We want live meetings; 
ministry does not make the life of the meeting, 





neither does silence. Either of these may be lifeless ; 
it is the spirit that gives the life. Ofttimes a few 
broken words have greater baptizing power than a 
polished discourse : the minister often has to struggle 
with his humanity in his discourse; and rejoicing of- 
ten in a feeling of emptiness, he has the comfort of 
knowing he shall be filled with higher power. More 
care is demanded in the education of our children in 
the grand and noble testimonies of our Society, the 
great underlying principle of which is the rock of 
revelation. 

In the afternoon the Annual Conference of the 
First-day School Association was held, which proved 
to be an interesting occasion. Epistles from the other 
associations being read, conveyed lessons of instruc- 
tion and words of encouragement. In one of them 
it was said that one earnest Friend with a lesson leaf 
in hand, could start a First-day school, and that we 
should not stand idly by waiting for some great thing, 
but use little opportunities as they present themselves. 

Another said that in their meeting the First-day 
school upholds and sustains, even where it does not 
build up, urging that individual courage and faithful- 
ness are needed as well as organized work. 

Another epistle thought the First-day school the 
open door to the meeting. 

Still another expressed the sentiment that a love 
for pure, spiritual religion should be fostered ; not 
stop with historical teaching, but endeavor to know 
Christ in the resurrection. 

Another thought that our Society has too long ig- 
nored secondary aids, which, like the moon, give only 
borrowed light, yet may lead us to the higher light 
of righteousness. 

The subject of more suitable lesson leaves for little 
children than those now in use, was then discussed, 
it being the general opinion that these were not the 
kind needed. Soon thereafter the conference ad- 
journed until Third-day evening, when it again met, 
considered the business, read the epistles prepared to 
send away, appointed delegates to the General Con- 
ference, etc. 

First-day morning dawned bright and beautiful, 
all nature seeming to rejoice, and filling our hearts 
with thankfulness for such a pleasant day for our 
meeting, which gathered at 10 o’clock into an impres- 
sive silence, broken by the voice of supplication that 
all might be brought under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. The religious world recognizes a distinction 
between innocence and virtue; the first being self- 
established ; virtue, the result of action. Man is sur- 
rounded by several forms of evil, but sometimes 
seeming to be stepping stones to higher life, can they 
be called evils? How can we overcome the outward 
conditions of evil? By investigating the laws con- 
cerning them: the same course is applicable to our 
spiritual condition. The highest pleasure any one 
can experience is to be able to overcome evil; grov- 
eling in tradition will never accomplish this. “All 
things work together for good to them that love the 
Lord.” Many who desire to lead Christian lives 
hesitate and cannot stand amid their surroundings. 
The Christian religion is saving the world ; our sal- 
vation is according to our faith; we need a present 
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Saviour in our hearts that we can live in, by, and 
through him. 

In the afternoon a very much larger concourse of 
people assembled, many of them, no doubt, drawn 
hither by the beauty of the day. The house could 
not accommodate much more than half the people 
gathered. Again were God’s messengers baptized 
with his spirit, enabling them to give to the hungry 
ones the words of truth and life. 

In the evening, as is the custom, the !llinois Peace 
Society met, and held its fourteenth annual session, 
giving some interesting facts concerning the spread 
of peace sentiments in the earth, but showing a 
necessity for still more diligent labor in this direc- 
tian, especially among the young, some fearing that 
the drill given in many schools has a tendency to 
foster the military spirit. 

On Second-day morning the Representative Com- 
mittee met, its business consisting in reading a me- 
morial from Nebraska Half-Year’s Meeting, and the 
continued consideration of the leaflets, (left from last 
year) regarding our testimonies. 

At 10 o’clock the Yearly Meeting for business 
commenced its labors. One of the first things claim- 
ing attention was the report of the nominating com- 
mittee appointed last year to name the standing 
committee of the meeting. It is hoped by this plan 
to facilitate the dispatch of business. Our few visit- 
ing Friends were then welcomed with kindly words, 
and invited to participate in our exercises whenever 
they felt a freedom to do so. Our hearts were ten- 
dered and solemnized during the reading of the epis- 
tles from different yearly meetings, so full of encour- 
agement were they, all breathing the same senti- 
ment that the vital principle of the Christian relig- 
ion is love, this being in direct line with the testi- 
monies offered to us the day preceding. They also 
showed an increased tendency to a practical Chris- 
tianity among their members, and all attaching much 
importance to the First-day school movement. At this 
time, a Friend who had attended Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing, delivered to us a message of love from our dear 
friend, Samuel Tomlinson, of that meeting. A 
Friend from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, said she 
felt humbled to think so few were here from so large 
a yearly meeting as hers, and regretted that in their 
epistle so little was said about First-day schools. 
Among their large membership were still some who 
did not feel clear to joinin the movement; many 
young Friends were renewing their interest and ad- 
vancing the work. She thought if Friends could 
have seen fifty years ago the necessity of the First- 
day school work, as it is now seen, meetings would 
not have been diminished and scattered as they now 
are. One Friend, now a member with us, related 
her experience in starting a First-day school near 
Philadelphia, many years ago, before any others 
were started, amid great difficulties, for lack of suit- 
able books and papers and because of opposition. 
The propriety of issuing a Directory of Lllinois 
Yearly Meeting was considered, and a committee 
appointed to take the subject in charge. One Friend 
deeply interested in young people and their welfare, 
felt his heart stirred almost too deep for utterance, 





when thinking of the First-day school and its inter- 
ests; they call for the prayers of all. While thou- 
sands are asking for sustenance, will we give them a 
stone? He thought the central truth of Friends, the 
immediate revelation of the spirit of God to man’s 
spirit, should be held up in all its strength and 
purity. 

Another Friend who had been separated from our 
Society for fourteen years, expressed the feeling of 
comfort he experienced at being again surrounded by 
the sheep of our own fold. It was remarked by an- 
other one that perhaps the reason some of the older 
ones were not willing to join in the work was be- 
cause the plans adopted were not their own, and he 
entreated all to struggle to lay aside prejudice, look 
into the pure sunshine of God’s own truth and come 
home to Christ. 

A recommendation from Blue River Quarterly 
Meeting that the Yearly Meeting petition the officers 
of the Columbian Exposition, asking for the closing 
of the Exposition on the First-day of the week, and 
for the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating drinks 
on the ground at all times, claiming our attention; a 
large committee was appointed to take the matter 
under consideration and report to a future sitting. 

Third-day morning the state of society was con- 
sidered by reading the queries and their answers, 
which if but formally done, would not result in a 
benefit to the individual or the meeting. We can de- 
cide for ourselves only, whether these answers are 
correct or not, according as our lives agree with 
them. A meeting for worship does not necessarily 
imply a gathering together ; we may meet in silence ; 
we may have vocal ministry; neither condition in 
itself constitutes a meeting for worship, but the spirit 
that dwells in us, for God has not changed. He will 
meet with his people as of old. Testimony as to the 
importance of Christian fellowship was borne. A 
moving appeal to the Yearly Meeting from a mother 
who had come into our-Society with her six children, 
for help from the meeting to bring up those children 
in the principles of our Society, touched a responsive 
chord in many hearts. The subject of hireling min- 
istry coming before us, the origin of our testimony 
against it was clearly explained,and we were reminded 
that now it was not so much against that, as it was 
in favor of a free gospel ministry. Unprofitable di- 
versions, temperance, moderation, schools, etc., all 
claimed attention, we hope to our profit. 

Nebraska Half-Year’s Meeting sending up a propo- 
sition for overseers to become members of the meet- 
ing for ministers and elders, a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the subject and report to a future 
sitting. 

After the Representative Committee completed its 
labors on Fourth-day morning, the public meeting 
assembled, in which, under the baptizing power of 
the Spirit which spread over us soon after settling 
into silence, several testimonies were offered to the 
efficacy of love and purity in our lives; to the excel- 
lence of the Christian religion; tothe Divine mis- 
sion of Jesus Christ in the earth, and to the necessity 
of a higher standard of Christian excellence. 

Fourth-day afternoon was taken up with the Li- 
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brarian’s report, the reports of the Committee on Iso- 
lated Friends and Literature, and Philanthropic La- 
bor. The report on Isolated Friends was very inter- 
esting indeed, showing many Friends visited; many 
meetings appointed, many others attended; much 
literature distributed, and in all about 10,000 miles 
traveled in the accomplishment of this work. 

The reports on the various branches of Philan- 
thropic work occupied the greater part of this ses- 
sion, some of them being quite full, showing a great 
amount of work done, and also showing the need for 
much more. Encouragement was extended to the 
members of the committee to continue their labors 
wherever opportunity opened a way. Many of them 
are now working with other organizations in some 
of the branches, as they can do more work, and 
more efficiently, than when working alone. Dele- 
gates were appointed to the General Conference of 
1892. It is impossible, in the limits of an article of 
this kind, to give even a very short synopsis of the 
report of the work of this committee, but it will ap- 
pear in our Extracts. 

Fifth-day morning the meeting for ministers and 
elders again convened, in which much earnest coun- 
sel was given that we should endeavor to be lifted 
out of our outward nature. These meetings give the 
opportunity for self-examination; we can come near 
together and near to God, and get higher and higher, 
towards which rising our aspirations should all tend, 
for there is no standing still. It was feared many of 
us are living beneath our privileges, for we can live 
very close to our God. A dear, venerable father in 
the church, Sidney Averill, being prevented by in- 
disposition meeting with us,as has been his prac- 
tice, sent us a letter of kindly caution and advice, 
which was gratefully received and the clerk author- 
ized to reply on our behalf, expressing the senti- 
ments of the meeting. 

A member of the Committee on Isolated Friends 
said that in his travels he had found among all 
classes a great hungering and thirsting after a knowl- 
edge of our principles and testimonies, and an incli- 
nation to adopt them. 


such portions of the business of the Representative 
Committee as claimed attention ; report of commit- 


tee on Columbian Exposition affairs, reading the | with our excellent company and the beautiful out- 


| look the time passed pleasantly, and we did not mind 


epistles prepared to send out to the other yearly 
meetings, the minute of exercises, etc. Some of the 
parting testimonies were very impressive. Although 
we meet and part, meet and part, yet if we meet with 
the Father we cannot be parted in spirit, though 


continents stretch between us, or the silence of the | 


grave. 

It was said it was not hard to love our friends and 
those who agree with us, but if we are children of 
the Light, we will love not only those who may dif- 
fer in opinion with us, but our enemies. The hope 
was expressed that we might take home some crumbs 
from the Master’s table, and not forget when sur- 
rounded by business cares, the grand impulses we 
now feel, but endeavor to be more faithful in carry- 


ing out in the future, both individually and collec- | 


tively, our good resolutions. 





On Second-day a very interesting children’s mee t- 
ing was held, enjoyed by the parents as well. The 
little folks look forward to their meeting with as 
pleasant anticipations as do the older ones to theirs, 
and we trust impressions for good are there produced 
that will be lasting. A parlor meeting was also held 
one evening, to which many whose voices are rarely 
heard in our public gatherings, gave utterance to the 
workings of the spirit, as well as those of riper years 
and more experience, and it was felt to be, indeed, a 
profitable season. 

Some of our members feeling an individual con- 
cern for more earnest and practical labor in some of 
the reforms so loudly calling upon us, desired a meet- 
ing of women only, to consult upon these matters, 
and see if a plan for concerted action could be de- 
vised. The result was an organization was perfected 
with president and secretary for the whole, and a su- 
perintendent for each meeting. The work will be 
largely in the line of social purity and proper litera- 
ture for our children and families. We hope good 
may arise from this. The plan is to make every wo- 
man responsible for something done, individual re- 
sponsibility for work being a strong incentive to the 
work, 

Thus has closed another session of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting, and although debarred the pleasure of the 
company of any ministers from other yearly meet- 
ings, we felt we had cause of thankfulness in that 
our own were at times so wonderfully favored, in 
breaking the bread and distributing to the hungry 
multitude. E. H.C. 

Holder, Til. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VISITS IN BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
We left the neighborhood of Goose Creek Friends on 
Fifth-day afternoon, in company with Thomas Brown, 
who had kindly offered to take us over to the Shen- 
andoah valley, among the Friends of Hopewell Meet- 
ing; and we were also accompanied by our dear 


friend Nancy T. Gardner. This was a very pleasant 


| ride of twenty-three miles, the greater part of the 
The afternoon session was occupied with reading | 


way through a fertile country with a fairly good road, 
—a turnpike, but made of stones not finely broken, 
which some times we found to be quite rough. But 


the occasional roughness of the road. 

Our route led us across the Blue Ridge range of 
mountains, through what is called Snicker’s Gap, and 
we found the ascent quite easy and the road smooth. 
As we neared the highest point and turned to look 
back ward, the eye rested upon a most beautiful scene. 
The whole of the Loudoun Valley lay beneath us, 
bounded on either side by mountain ranges, its highly 
cultivated farms and greenness of the verdure,—un- 
usual for this time of the year, there,having been so 
much rain that there were none of the usual effects 
of heat and drought visible,—made the scene one of 
almost indescribable beauty, and one which will long 
linger in the memory. As we began our descent into 
the Shenandoah Valley we found the mountain more 
abrupt and the road much more rough, yet the scen- 
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ery was picturesque and we enjoyed it. At the base | 


of the Ridge we came to the Shenandoah river. On 
account of the depth of the water where the turn- 
pike crosses and the absence of a bridge, we had to 
call for the boat, and after some delay with its slow 
motion we were enabled to get on and cross the river, 
which is here some 300 or 400 feet wide. The whole 
process consumed some twenty minutes of time. My 
wife remarked that this would -be too slow for our 
Northern people, upon a road on which they re- 
quired a pretty heavy toll. Once across we found a 
beautiful smooth road running through a fine coun- 
try, and after a little over five hours’ travel we ar- 
rived at the hospitable home of Daniel T. Wood, 
where we stayed the night and the next day. 

In the evening of Sixth-day we had a meeting in 
a chapel about a mile from D. T. Wood’s, which, al- 
though the people were some time in gathering, 
proved to be a satisfactory season. Oa Seventh-day 
morning our friend Samuel Pigeon came for us, and 
took us to his home, about seven miles distant. Dur- 
ing this ride we passed over some rough country and 
came to learn something about the limestone which 
underlies the greater part of the Shenandoah Valley, 
cropping out in most of the fields. It lies in strata 
running north-east and south-west, and in many of 
the fields is so near the surface as to prevent plowing 
except in the way the ridges lie. The soil is clay but 
very productive, especially of wheat, but sometimes 
in dry seasons suffers from the effects of the drought. 
We had an interesting and pleasant visit in this fam- 
ily and at Lewis Pigeon’s, (whose wife is a daughter 
of William Williams of Waterford), where we took 
tea. Our friends Jonathan Branson and wife met us 
here and took us toa meeting appointed for the even- 
ing in a hall at a hamlet called Rest. Quite a good- 
sized congregation gathered, to whom the Gospel 
message was freely given, and by whom it seemed to 
be appreciated. We went home with J. Branson for 
the night. 

On First-day we were at their regular meeting, 
called Hopewell. It was a warm day, but a large 
meeting gathered. This house is situated on an ele- 
vated spot, and the view therefrom is very beautiful. 
Here we found one of those peculiar conditions grow- 
ing out of the separation of 1827, both parties still 
occupying the different ends of the same house at the 
same hour. While a large meeting gathered on our 
side of the partition, but asmall one was on the other 
side. And while we were sitting in quiet waiting, 
some one in the other room was reading a portion of 
Scripture ; and then there seemed to be some discus- 
sion going on. When I rose to deliver my message, 
all was quiet until its close. We were informed it 
had been the custom on former occasions when 
strangers were at either meeting to lower the parti- 
tion, but for a few years past the other branch have 
objected. I could but wonder whether after this 
life’s fitful season is over these could believe that in 
the other life we would be debarred from the com- 
panionship of the just and good, and I cannot help 
but hope that the day will come when among the 
professors of the religion which Jesus taught that dif- 
ferences of view will not cause this isolation and fear 








of contamination, and when the narrow borders of 
sectarianism will be broadened to recognize that the 
true criterion of discipleship is not doctrine or be- 
lief, but a fu'l and true unselfish love one for another. 

After meeting we went to the home of Nathaniel 
Branson for dinner, and here, with other guests, we 
had an excellent social gathering. In the evening 
we had a meeting ina Methodist house in Brucetown, 
about two miles from where we dined. The evening 
was Oppressively warm, but a large meeting of young 
people gathered, and though the extreme heat ren- 
dered them somewhat restless yet they gave good 
attention to the gospel message delivered, until near 
the close when a heavy tbunder gust, as they call it 
here, came up. The house being situated in a corner 
of a piece of woods, the heavy wind made such a 
roaring that most thought a heavy rain was falling, 
and this somewhat interfered with the solemnity of 
the closing moments. But the storm soon passed by 
without harm, and all reached their homes in safety. 

The next day we dined at Hugh Lupton’s, and 
took tea at Joseph Jackson’s on our way to Winches- 
ter, where we had an evening meeting, which was 
not as largely attended as had been expected, though 
the women turned out better than the men. It was 
thought that the scare of the previous evening and 
the threatening appearance of the clouds prevented 
many from coming. It was, however, a satisfactory 
meeting, and though I thought the message peculiar 
I found it had its placeamongthem. We stayed the 
night with Elizabeth Brown. On Third-day morn- 
ing, David Branson, accompanied by Nancy Branson, 
wife of Nathaniel, came for us, and took us first to 
view the famous spring which supplies Winchester, 
a city of about 6,000 people, with water. It comes up 
through the limestone rock, and we saw two pipes in 
which the water is conveyed through the town, and 
the overflow was enough to. fill another as large as 
the largest. The water is very clear and pure. In 
the center of the pool is a dark spot, being the hole 
in the rock from which the water comes, and it was 
stated that they had not yet been able to fathom its 
depth. 

We then went on to the home of James and Sally 
Robinson to dine, and after dinner took our way 
westward over Pumpkin Ridge, Apple Pie Ridge, 
Timber Ridge, Hunting Ridge, and Little North 
Mountain, to Gainsborough or Back Creek Meeting. 
We had a large and interesting meeting here ina 
Methodist house. From the appearance of the coun- 
try and of many of the houses we wondered where 
such a bright, intelligent body of people could come 
from. It was a season that will be long remembered 
by usall. We stayed the night with Joseph Robin- 
son and daughter, where we were very kindly enter- 
tained. J. C. 


NorTuHING is small or great in God’s sight; what- 
ever he wills becomes great to us, however seem- 
ingly trifling; and if once the voice of conscience 
tells us that he requires anything of us, we have no 
right to measure its importance. On the other hand, 
whatever he would not have us do, however import- 
ant we may think it, is as naught to us.—J. N. Grou. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL; 

Inpiana Yearly Meeting of Friends will be held at 
Richmond, Indiana, commencing Ninth month 28tb. 
A committee was appointed by Whitewater Monthly 
Meeting to welcome and provide homes for visiting 
Friends ; this committee consisting of the following 
persons: W. W. Foulke, Aaron G. Gano, Joseph C. 
Ratliff, Timothy Thistlethwaite, Edward R. Mat- 
thews, Etta Matthews, Edward Shaw, Mary Shute, 
Nora Robinson, Eliza Morris, Sara Thistlethwaite, 
Esther Wallace, Susan Parry, Elizabeth Boone, Abi- 
gail Hurst. 

It is desired that so far as convenient, those ex- 
pecting to attend will communicate with some mem- 
ber of the above committee, that arrangements may 
be previously made for their accommodation. 


CIRCULAR MEETING AT EAST BRANCH. 

The Circular Meeting held at East Branch, N. J., 
Ninth month 20th, met with the favor of all preced- 
ing ones in having an attentive and intelligent audi- 
ence. 

Dr. Haines, of Rancocas, occupied most of the 
time in speaking, and referred in his closing remarks 
to what the writer considers the most pleasing feat- 
ure of these meetings,—that is, all denominations 
meeting together. That Friends in the past have 
held aloof, discouraging all social and religious inter- 
course with the outside world, is too true. The stone 
wall surrounding some of the old meeting-houses 
was suggestive of the feeling within. A few years 
ago this wall weakened and began to tumble, but 
some obstructing stones still remain. It was not in- 
tended for us all to see things in the same light, and 
tolerance for another’s views and methods, if sin- 
cere and performed to the best of his or her ability, 
would seem to be a part of every true Chritsian 
character. 

Persons residing in the vicinity of East Branch,— 
regardless of sect,—have made these gatherings a 
success. Now let Friends, particularly throughout 
Burlington Quarter, show a just appreciation of all 
efforts by their presence, where they can pass a pro- 
fitable hour. To the committee having these meet- 
ings in charge is due great credit, because they re- 
ceived rather lukewarm support when first consider- 
ing the feasibility of restoring this forsaken meeting- 
house to its former use. Here is an opportunity for 
ministering Friends to promulgate the principles of 
their Society and tender a kind greeting to all others 
and at the next meeting, Tenth month 18th, which 
will be the last of the season, we hope to see the up- 
per benches as well filled as other parts of the house 
have been in the past. L. H.S. 


—In a postal-card note from our friend, Edward 
Coale, of Illinois, written at Mount Palatine, Ill, on 
the 14th instant, he says: “ Our Illinois Yearly Meet- 
ing convenes this morning. About the usual num- 
ber are present, no ministering Friends, however, 
from other yearly meetings. We need the help others 
are qualified to give. 
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“ It is now my prospect to visit (beginning early 
in Tenth month), most of our Friends in Nebraska 
and Kansas, also some in Iowa. I should love to 
hear from interested parties, who may address me at 
Holder, Illinois, until Tenth month 1, and after that 
in care of George S. Truman, Genoa, Nebraska.” 


THE WORTH PROPERTY ORDERED 
CONVEYED. 
In the Orphans’ Court of Bucks county, at Doyles- 
town, last week, ex-Judge Watson, attorney for the 
heirs of James Worth, deceased, presented their pe- 
tition to the Court of Bucks county for the appoint- 
ment of the Fidelity Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, trustee to sell their farm of 
about 287 acres, in Middletown township, and known 
as “Sharon” or the “ Worth Farm,” for the sum of 
$50,000, to J. Pemberton Hutchinson, of Newtown 
borough. The petition was signed by all the parties 
in interest, and the Court having carefully read the 
petition, papers, acknowledgments, etc, and being of 
the opinion that it was for the best interest of all 
parties interested, appointed John L Da Bpis, Eaq., 
guardian ad litem of the minor heirs named in the 
petition, to guard their interests in the premises and 
to examine and report upon the propriety of the 
sale prayed for. The guardian having examined the 


case and reported favorably, the Court made the fol- 
lowing order: 
IN THE ORPHANS’ COURT OF BUCKS COUNTY. 

In the matter of the petition of Millamenta Comegys 
Thornton and others, devisees of James Worth 

deceased, for the sale of real estate 

September 14, 1391: Upon proof being made of notice 
to all parties in interest of this application, the Court hav- 
ing read and fully considered the said petition, and being 
of opinion that it is for the interest and advantage of the 
parties interested therein that the real estate mentioned 
should be sold, and that the same may be done without 
injury or prejudice to any trust, charity,or purpose for 
which the same is held ; and the Court being also of opinion 
that the offer of $50,000 made by J. Pemberton Hutchin- 
son is a fair and full price for the same, and a better price 
than can be obtained therefor at public sale, does hereby 
approve and ratify a sale thereof to him at the said price 
of $50,000; and the Court does hereby appoint and author- 
ize The Fidelity 
Company, of 


sale into 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 


Philadelphia, as Trustee to carry the said 
effect, and to said real 
in said petition mentioned to him in fee simple free 


convey the estate 
and 
discharged from all trusts and indefeasable by any person 
having a present or expectant interest therein, upon his 
paying the purchase money, the same to be paid within 
three months of this date, unless further time be hereafter 
allowed by order of the Court. And the Court does further 
order and decree that the said purchase money should be 
and remain in the hands of the said The Fidelity Insur- 
ance, Trust and Safe Deposit Company as Trustee for the 
parties interested therein, and for the same uses and pur- 
poses in all respects as the said real estate has been hereto- 
fore hela and enjoyed, subject to the further order of the 
Court in relation thereto. The costs and expenses of these 
proceedings to be paid by the said Trustee from the pur- 
chase money to be received. By the Court. 
HARMAN YERKES, President Judge. 
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It is understood that J. P. Hutchinson shall con- 
vey about 227 acres of said tract to the trustees of 
the George School fund and others interested; the 
remaining 60 acres thereof, with the buildings, to M. 
C. Thornton, of Logansport, Ind., the only surviving 
daughter of the late James Worth, who intends soon 
to occupy the same as a residence. 

The Newtown Enterprise says: “Thus another 
step in the preparation of the title to the Worth 
property has been made, and on the execution and 
delivery of the deeds as above proposed the trustees 
of the school will be possessed of a perfect title to 
the valuable property, which has been selected as a 
site for the proposed institution. This proceeding is 
merely one substituting money for the land, at the re- 
quest of those in interest, but has the effect of trans- 
ferring the property to the purchasers in fee simple 
and free from any trust whatsoever. Thus it will be 
seen that the question of ‘title’ to the Worth farm, 
about which so much has been said, and about which 
there has been no real difficulty, will shortly be fi- 
nally settled and an unquestionable title obtained.” 


EDUCATIONAL. 


RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF COLLEGES.—Our attention is 
called to an interesting passage in the paper read by Pro- 
fessor Jacob Cooper, of Rutgers College, at the last meeting 
of the College Association of the Middle States, held at 
Princeton, last Eleventh month. Prof. Cooper's theme 
was “The True Scope of College Discipline,” and toward 
the close he said some good things in relation to religious 
culture. 

“All instruction and discipline,” he said, “should be 
pursued with a view to make men better all around, so that 
they can do their most efficient work. Hence the disci- 
pline in knowledge must not be sundered from the culture 
in religion. By this is not meant that the tenets of any 
special sect shall be taught. This is not the work of a 
school of any grade save the seminary for the training of | 

| 





the ministry. The day of church schools and colleges has 
well-nigh passed. Even in those countries where there is 
a religious establishment the tendency toward liberalism 
is so strong that subscription to Articles of Creed has be- 
come almost obsolete. But the religion of the Bible, being 
the foundation of all true culture and progress, must be 
taught wherever the young are gathered for instruction. 
For it underlies all that is worth retaining in civilization, 
and measures the departure from barbarism and savagery. 


Even the freethinker, who affects to despise revealed truth, 
is enabled to occupy a vantage ground for attack by reason 
of the strength he has derived from Christian institutions. 


This may be seen clearly if we separate from his theories 
whatever he has stolen directly or indirectly from Divine 
revelation. The residuum of all these boasted systems, 
which can be justly attributed to unbelief, made up as it 
is of negatives and doubts, is such a miserable caricature 
of morality that the most shame-faced atheist would deny 
its paternity. Many institutions have been founded by 
those who rejected the Bible; and the animus which act- 
uated them was shown in the strict laws for the exclusion 
of all clergymen and religious exercises. But experience 
soon showed that no college can be conducted on such a 
basis. Suitable officers for instruction and government 





could not be found among professed infidels; and if such 
were obtained they would attract no patronage. For no 
parents, however irreligious themselves, are willing to in- 
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trust their children to those who have not the stability 
growing out of religious convictions. Piety cannot be sep- 
arated from culture without the destruction of all that 
makes this of any value.” 





THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT.—Arthur H. Tom- 
linson, Principal of Abington School, says, in a private 
note: “I hope the new Department in the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL may be successful. It is much needed, it 
seems to me, since Friends’ Schools, of our body, have no 
periodical devoted to the subject.” 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—Esther T. Moore, Sec- 
retary to the President, and Register of the College, has 
been made a member of the Faculty, by the Board of Man- 
agers. 

The Committee on Property of the Board of Mana- 
gers have decided to place a portion of the land across the 
railroad from the College Buildings in the market. 
street is to be run through this tract. 

The classes have elected presidents as follows: Senior 
Class, Joseph J. Walker; Junior Class, Francis E. Broom- 
ell; Sophomore Class, Allen K. White; Freshman Class, 
Samuel H. Mattson. 

The Faculty has instituted a course of short talks upon 
various subjects. They are held at the close of the social 
hour on Second-. Fourth-, and Fifth-days. President De 
Garmo gave the first talk; with “ Faust’’ as his subject. 

This year finds three names upon the lists of entries 
which have long been associated with the welfare of the 
College. The students bearing these names are Isaac H. 
Clothier, Jr., Clement M. Biddle, Jr., and Daniel Under- 
hill, Jr. 

The Somerville Literary Society has elected Mary S. 
Wolverton, '92, president. 


A new 


ine Delphic has elected Charles 
Hart, ’92, to the same office in their society, and John F. 
Murray, ’92, is president of the Eunomian. 

Older Friends will recall the name of Rhoda De Garmo, 
who was for many years Clerk of Genesee Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. She was the second wife of the grandfather 
of President De Garmo. 

After the usual opening exercises in the meeting on 
First-day, President De Garmo—although wishing it to be 
distinctly understood that he should not be considered a 
religious teacher in an especial sense,—presented to the 
students some thoughts for their consideration on ‘ God in 
the heart and God in the world.” His talk, as he called 
it, revealed the scholar and the philosopher, yet it also be- 
tokened a careful seeking for the foundation of all good. 

Two portraits, executed by Alice L. Darlington, of West 
Chester, and donated by Mary Clothier, have been placed 
in the Managers’ parlor. One,that of Benjamin Hallo- 
well, a venerated teacher among Friends, and author of 
“The Young Friends’ Manual,” the other of Martha Ty- 
son, a Friend in whose parlor in Baltimore, it is said, the 
first conversation relative to the establishment of a Col- 
lege for Friends took place, and which resulted eventually 
in our present Swarthmore College. 


NATURAL History CABINETsS.—One of the matters 
acted upon at the recent meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Educational Committee was a measure for the encourage- 
ment of the formation of cabinets of natural history, in 
Friends’ schools. This has been heretofore urged, and 
some steps taken toward accomplishing it, but it is now 
proposed to have a specialist in natural history visit the 
schools, and explain and illustrate the plan more fully. 








